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ESSAY 



OK THE 



INFLUENCE OF FICTITIOUS HISTORY 



ON 



MODERN MANNERS. 



*' Of power to clieat tlie eye with blear iliusion. 

And give it false prcfi«ntmeBts 

I, under fair pretence of friendly end». 

And well placed words of glozing ct)urtesy. 

Baited with reasons not unplausible, 

Wihd tne into the easy-hearted mtin. 

And hug hii» ioto sirares. MitTON's CoiUtS. 



At a period when so many works of imagiaaiion issue from 
the press every, day giving birth to some new fictipii, it 
appears particularly seasonable, that a question, relative to 
the influence such productions may have on the manners of 
the present age, should be instituted by an academy, whose 
object has ever been the investigation of truth, and the ad- 
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vancement of science; and at the same time that I presume 
to offer my sentiments upon the subject proposed, to the 
notice of the academy, I would bespeak its indulgence — that 
" Z'^§'^ f^f^SO'i^'" which only the wise, and the learned, are 
capable of affording. 

The power which fiction, from the remotest antiquity, has 
usurped over the human mind, must be evident even to him 
who is but little acquainted with the history of mankind — 
but accurately to ascertain how much is to be ascribed to it, 
rather than to other co-existent and powerful causes, is a 
task that involves in it considerable difficulty, a difficulty 
that will be found to apply even to those times, when the 
influence of fiction must have been most felt; when it was 
sought for with the greatest avidity, and received with the 
most universal delight. 

Before I enter on the more immediate subject of this 
essay, which relates merely to modern times, it will be 
agreeable, and I hope, will not be considered unnecessary, 
to take a brief view of the origin of fiction, and of its influ- 
ence upon the manners and morals of the Creeks and Ro- 
mans ; should it be thought that, in so doing, I depart some- 
what from the subject proposed, I desire to shield myself 
under the authority of Dr. Johnson, who says, " To judge 
rightly of the present, we must oppose it to the past, for ail 
judgment is comparative." * 

• Rasselas. 
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In the early heroic limes, the warrior was accustomed to 
be roused by the songs of the bards, which reminded him of 
the heroic actions of his ancestors, and which, set to music, 
were impressed upon his memory, and were continually on 
his lips, whether he joined the choruses of his countrymen, 
or was in secret stimulated by them to deeds of fame. Thus 
Homer has introduced Achilles, sitting on the shore, and 
singing to his lyre. 

JCaXt), dbu^aXe^, tin ydfyilfso; fwyos my 

T)iv ctftr tf lya-fuf, aloXiy "HETiavo; oXiccras' 

T'^l Syt Buftov trifinti eiBtit J»f» x^l» mifm," I'h, bt. 

Aiid in a later age. we find Tyrtaeus animating the Spartans, 
and leading them to battle, by the divine influence of his 
pofetry,. in which he sung the renovi?n of ancient warriors, 
and set before them the rewards of valour ; victory, and its 
attendants, glory and honour. We also find Solon employ- 
ing the same means to excite the Athenians to make war 
upon the Megareans; a subject, the bare mention of which, 
in sober prose, and stripped of tlie embellishments of fiction, 
would have incurred the penalty of death. 

But the poets, as they proceeded to study nature more in-^ 
timately, and to seek the most powerful causes of things, 
finding that the relation of human actions merely, however 
illustrious, was insufficient for theii? purpose, sought the in- 
tervention of supernatural agency. Men of such a profes- 
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sion as theirs had little to do with the reason and sober 
judgment of their hearers. The imaguiation, and the pas- 
sions, were to he wroufght upon, for " there is something in 
the mind of man, sublime and elevated, which prompts it to 
ovedoosk all obvious and, familiar appearance, and to feign 
to itselfjOther, and: asiore extraordinary /' * Accordingly, 
the actions of several persons are attributed to one, and those 
actions adorned with every circumstance thaA could, make 
them interesting, or excite to emulation ; and that the glory 
resulting from them might never be forgotten, or their bene- 
fits lost to mankind, the hero who achieved them is exalted 
into the assembly of the divinities, to wateh over his fa- 
voured votaries, to infuse into their hearts his undaunted 
spirit, and to give strength and enei'gy to their bodies. It 
cannot be doubted that to the fictions of the poetS' may be 
ascribed, in a great degree, the undaunted, and warlike spirit 
of the first ages. 

Eq-ually striking are the effects of those fictions upon their 
morals. The poets, ignorant of the true God, and of the 
Unity of the Divine perfections, divided amongst a number 
of separate beings, what they imagined were the attributes of 
deity ; *f and in the creation of such imaginary beings, har- 

* Hniiid's Dissertations^ 

t The Pdasgians (according to Herodotus,) sacriiiced and prajed to gods to wbom 
they gave no name, or distinguishing appellation, it was therefore the poets that intro- 
duced the belief of those numerotts dfeities, and their names. 

MlTf OKH's. Grecian History, vol, i. p, 88. 
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ing no other standard to direct their fancies, were obliged td 
enlarge the idea of some human creature, and at the same 
time that they magnified his virtues, could not avoid magni« 
fying also his vices. Hence, we are presented with the most 
disgusting representations of every kind of vice in the ac- 
tions of the heathen divinities. It is not the furies with their 
snakes, or the abominable harpies that excite our abhor- 
rence ; no, it is the great God, that wields the thunder-bolt, 
and at whose nod the earth trembles !. when we behold him, 
exerting his omnipotence for the purpose of gratifying the 
most disgraceful passions, and for the perpetration of the 
most shocking crimes ; — it is the goddess of beauty, whose 
magical charms awaken love and admiration in the bosoms 
of gods and men ; when we behold her, instead of present- 
ing those modest charms, and that chaste deportment, which 
give to beauty its highest perfection, displaying the wanton 
and indelicate manners of an abandonee^ courtesan. We may 
learn from a passage in Terence, how great encouragement to 
dissoluteness those fictions were, in which was depicted the 
immoral conduct of the gods : for we find a young man de- 
claring with what greater willingness he was induced to com- 
mit a crime, when accidentally reminded, that he was au* 
thoFised by the example of the great God himself. 

" At quem Deum 1 qui templa coeli summa sonitu concutit. 

Ego liomuocio hoc non faceremi ego illud vero ita feci, ac lubeus.*^ 

VOL, XHI» K 
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The scenes that were exhibited in the temples at the cele- 
bration of some of the festivals, and the orgies of Bacchus, 
are instances of the same kind, that cannot be thought of 
without horror. 

It is remarkable that the Roman people were eminent for 
their virtue and chastity, until the time that Greece was sub- 
dued hy their arms. Five hundred years had elapsed, from 
the foundation of their city, before a divorce was known at 
Rome; but as soon as this event took place, which was about 
the time the Romans began to have intercourse with the 
Greeks, the change in their manners is apparent, and thi« 
change may be very well referred, at least in a considerable 
degree, to the introduction of the fictions of the Grecian My- 
thology, so that in this respect, as much as in the arts, may 
it be said, " Grsecia capta ferum victorem cepit." 

Those law-givers, who annexed such severe punishments 
to the breach of the conjugal vow, certiainly adopted at the 
same time the most effectual method of preventing it, by 
erecting temples to chastity. Agreeably to this, we find 
Muma, in order to make his people honest, transforming 
Bona Fides into a goddess, and building a temple to her wor- 
ship ; and perhaps it was owing to the. want of such a device, 
in the Grecian law-givers, that Greek knavery forms such a 
contrast to Roman honesty; and if we enquire into the 
causes that made the Romans excel every other nation in the 
art and practice of war, we cannot avoid ascribing much im- 
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portance to the belief, that they were the children of Mars, 
and under his peculiar protection. 

With respect to prose compositions, that rank under the 
class of fiction, there is reason to think that, generally speak- 
ing, they were unknown to the Greeks and Romans ; how- 
ever, we hear of the Milesian, Ionian, and Sybaritic Tales, 
and although they have perished, we know them to have 
been of a licentious and immoral nature ; we know also, 
that these people were remarkable for effeminacy and immo- 
rality above all the other inhabitants of Greece or Italy. 
There is therefore here presumptive evidence, that their man- 
ners and morals were much influenced by fictitious writings, 
and vice versS^. 

That the fictions of the poets contributed very much to 
that taste and refinement which characterised the Greeks 
more than any people that ever existed, cannot, I think, be 
denied, especially when we consider that it is only in pro- 
portion to his acquaintance with the writings in which these 
fictions are found, that we are accustomed to give any man 
the reputation of a refined and elegant scholar. It must bt 
admitted that there were other causes beside these, for the 
superior elegance of the Greeks, but nothing could be de- 
vised more likely to produce it, than the machinery of the 
poets. In a rich and beautiful country, on which nature had 
profusely lavished her charms, it was impossible to turn 
where some poetical fancy was not presented to the mind : 
every meadow, and every grove abounded in its satyrs, and 
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hamadryads, and every fountain and river liad its appro- 
priate nymph or deity ; a rosy-fingered goddess unbarred 
every morning the gates of the east, and they were closed in 
the evening by another more sombre, but not less interesting 
deity ; in short, no spot could be visited, that was incapable 
of pfresenting to the view the most attractive and exquisite 
imagery. * 

But the Greeks, as is always the case, with their indepen- 
dance, lost also their mental superiority among the nations, 
and their genius and energies were left buried among the 
ruins of their country. 

If we again turn our eyes toward Italy, we shall find that 
the subjugation of the Greeks changed as well the manners, 
as the morals, of their conquerors. The rough and brutal 
laauners; of the old Roman were, by degrees, lost in the re- 
finement and elegance of the Greek. The Grecian writers 
exclusively occupied the attention of the Roman student, 
and their greatest geniuses aspired only to the glory of imi- 
tating them. For several ages, the Latin language had been 
adopted by the learned in every nation of Europe ; but it 
was destined to undergo the fate of the Greek. About the 
beginning of the eighth century, the Arabians enteripg 
Spain-, and establishing the seat of their empire at Cordova, 
changed the language of the country. 

* See L'!atrod«iction aa Voyage du Jeune A»acharsJs. 
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This period, the darkest of the European annals, was the 
time when Arabian literature was in its most flourishing 
state. 

" The Saracens," (to use the words of Mr. Gibbon,) 
confident in the riches of their native tongue, and disdain- 
ing the study of any foreign idiom, deprived themselves of 
the principal benefit of a familiar intercourse with Greece 
and Rome, the knowledge of antiquity, purity of taste, and 
freedom of thought ; so that there is no example of a poet, 
orator, or even historian, being taught to speak the language 
of the Saracens. Cordova, with a few adjacent towns, gave 
birth to more than three hundred writei's, and a library was 
formed, that consisted of 600,000 volumes." * The effect of 
all this on the Europeans was what might have been with 
reason expected. A manuscript cited by Du Cange acquaints 
us, that the Spaniards, soon after the irruption of the Sara- 
cens^ neglected the study of Latin, and captivated by the no- 
velty of the oriental tales imported by the Saracens, suddenly 
adopted a pomp of stile, and an affected elevation of dic- 
tion .: and the ideal tales of these eastern invaders, recom- 
mended by a brilliancy of description, a variety of imagery 
and an exuberance of invention, were eagerly caught up, 
and universally diffused. 'j-' These tales passed over from 
Spain into France and Italy, and from thence to the north ; 
and when the Europeans afterwards flocked in such numbers 

* Roman Empire, vol. x. 

t ViTarton's first Dissertation* Hist. English Poetry, vol. i. 
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around the standard of the cross, and " legions of poets" 
accompanied the irmies to the Holy Land, religion and su- 
perstition, with their saints and dasmons, in those hetero- 
geneous compositions, were engrafted with the eastern ideas 
of magic and dragons, and in course of time with the Gothic 
ideas of female excellence, and phantastic honour — to which 
may be added, the ideas of magnificence derived also from 
the east, the vast distance from whence, gave the greater 
force and credibility to their fictions. 

Thus we find the Arabians uniting with the Scandinavians 
in forming a new and irregular species of composition, which 
was to be as various in its effects, as the characters and man- 
ners of the nations it embraced ; and if, in taking this re- 
trospect, we find that the putity of style, and delicacy of 
taste of the classic authors was thus for a season entirely 
lost, we shall have less reason to regret it when we reflect 
that a too servile imitation of those exquisite models, had 
they been more diffused, might have fettered genius, and 
restrained the sublime flights of untutored imagination ; we 
may even presume that the empire of literature has on this 
account been extended and enlarged. * 

* Mr. Wartan very ingeniously reconciles his own hypothesis, namely, that the Ara- 
bians were the authors of romantic fiction in Europe, with that of the Bishop of Dro- 
more, who derives it from the ancient songs of the Gothic bards and scalds ; and with 
the testimony of Mons, Mallet, the Danish historian, who is of the same opinion. Mr. 
Wartou brings forward many proofs of the eastern origin of some of the Scandina- 
vian tribes : first, that they are said to have emigrated with -their leader Odin, imme- 
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Having, as briefly as possible, considered the effects of 
fiction in general, upon the manners of the ancient Greeks 
and Romans ; I come now to more modern times, and to en- 
quire what influence is to be ascribed to those particular pro- 
ductions which rank under the denomination of romances 
and novels. I have already glanced at their origin, which 
is plainly oriental. 

The term romance has been traced by Monsieur Huet to 
the Provenpal Troubadours, who composed their songs in a 
language that was a mixture of Latin and Gallic,^ and on this 
account called romanz or romance; but although the bi- 
shop wrote expressly on the origin of that particular species 
of composition, to which they give the name, he has entirely 
relinquished the most important part of his subject (which 
would have been the romances of chivalry) contenting him- 
self with giving a dry detail of the poems of the Provenpal 
Troubadours, to which the others have hardly any other rela- 
tion, than similarity of name. * From Mons. Huet, we obtain 

diately after the overthrow of Mithrictates, from the region of Asia, now called Georgia, 
and to have settled in Norway and Denmark : And secondly, the remarkable, and con- 
spicuous similarity between many of the customs of the Asiatics, of the Georgians in 
particular, and those of the inhabitants of the north, even at this day. 

Warton's Hist, of English Poetry, vol. i. 

* Mr. Warton is of opinion, that there were two sorts of French troubadours, that 

are not sufficiently distinguished: that the poetry of the first consisted of satires, 

moral fables, allegories, and sentimental sonnets; and that the latte* class composed 

jnetrical romances, which formed a distinct species, and ought to be considered sepa- 
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little «lse than a list of these poems, and the names of some 
Grefek authorsj who f outished in the decline of the Roman 
Empire, amongst whom the most remarkable is Heliodorus, 
.Bishop of Trica, who was deprived of his bishopric, for be- 
ing the author of Theagenes and Chariclea, whic^ was then 
supposed to have baneful effects upon the manners of youth, 
though it is not at present considered as having such a ten- 
dency. 

The earliest specimens we have of romance, as it existed 
for a long period in Europe, are the histories of Arthur and 
Charlemagne, compiled, as is supposed, from ancient legends, 
by Geoffry of Monmouth, and Turpin, the monk, in the ele- 
venth century, though some imagine^ them to be as old as 
the eighth. The high veneration in which these histories 
were held, and the enthusiasm which a bare recital of them 
was calculated in particular circumstances to produce, is 
demonstrated by a fact recorded in* our own annals of the 
Minstrel Taiilifer, who, at the battle of Hastings, advanced 
before William's array, singing the songs of Charlemagne and 
Roland. 

These histories gave birth to innumerable others, but it 
was chivalry, and the croisades, that afforded the most abun- 
dant materials and encouragement to fictitious history. 

lately; they seem to have commenced at a later period, and not until after the croisades 
liad efifected a great change ia the manners atid ideas of the western world. 

Hkt. English Poetry. 
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The institution of chivalry was founded originally in princi- 
ples of humanity and justice. When the diiFerent kingdoms of 
Efurope were broken and divided into several smaller states; 
and when the weakness of the law had enabled the more 
powerful baron, without any risk to himself, to do violence 
to those whom age, profession, or «ex, had rendered inca- 
pable of resisting hi«n ; — some kind of protection was re- 
quired, more ready in its application, and more permanent 
in its effects, tban vrh'ai couW be derived from tlte casual es- 
eMions of a neighbouring chieftain, however virtuous, or 
however courageous. 

To redress some of the grievances that would naturally 
arise from such a state of society, was iii« object of the in- 
stitution ; an object wot^thy ofadmimtionl nor can we avoid 
attributing a consideraMe degree of ingenuity to a scheme 
tha;t was calculated to keep alive the martial spirit of the 
times, (which was then of th« highest importance,) by the 
exercise off virtues, in all other cases so incompatible with it. 
For it was not merely the martial spirit that was cherished by 
this flieanB ; " Les 'preeeptes,*' says Mon-s. &e fe Curne de 
Sie. Paiaye, * " renferm^s dans le serment de la Chevalerie, 
soht'le germe de toute la morale repandue dans les Ouvrages 
denos'l^oetes, et de nos Uomanciers r'^ Atid by playing some 
r^gafd to tboste circum'stances, we shall 'belrolerffbly well able 
*;o estimate l;be reciprocal importance of chivaicy and ^ro- 

VOL. XII. L 

* Meraoires de I'Academie des Inscriptionsj &c, Tom. xx. 
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mance. Chivalry was certainlj the parent of romance ; b»t 
the refinement and sentiments then new to the European 
world, which the institution of chivalry introduced, must 
have been necessarily confined to courts, and to the higher 
orders, for a much longer period than was actually the case, 
had not romance, in a manner, multiplied the number of 
knights, and presented as in a mirror, to all classes of so- 
ciety, the resemblance of what was acting in courts, and in 
camps, heightened generally by the enthusiasm of unfettered 
genius. The fact that it was to .the old romances we are in- 
debted for the most perfect information wkich has been af- 
forded to a.is ,on the aubject of chivalry^ by Mons. de Ste. 
Palaye, wlio acknowledges that he derived it from Jthem, is 
suflScient to make us view those productions in a light jMuch 
less ridiculous than we .have been .accustomed to.do^ in the 
same manner as the exhibition of a lady and gentleman 
dressed according to the costume of those times would be 
highly interesting, notvvithstanding the smile they might 
excite. 

The truth and-realirty of, the representations -of the jomance 
writers is also proved by a curious document preserved by 
Montf^ucon, * which informs us that many of the romances 
of the fourteenth century owed their origin to a register whicli 
every knight was obliged to make of his yearly adventures, 
and to place in some castle : nor is tbis proof invalidated by 

* Monnmens de la Monarchie Fran^iaise. 
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the enchanters, dragons, and other absurdities that were in- 
termingled with the adventures; it is rather confirmed by 
them, as such was the popular belief of the times. In an- 
other point of view, the early romances must be considered 
important; they were the first productions written in the 
vernacular tongue, and were what first made learning popu- 
lar. The Provencal writers led the way, hy writing in a lan- 
guage intelligible to the ladies and common people : It was 
from them Dante formed his idea of writing his Inferno in 
Italian, and not, as he had originally intended, in Latin: 
To which circumstance may be traced the perfection of the 
Italian aiid of the other European languages. 

Candour thus obliges us to regard the romances, as favour- 
able to the progress of literature ; at the same time it must be 
admitted, that they were made use of by the monks, the au- 
thors of most of them, to cherish a spirit of superstition and 
fanaticism, very inimical to it. Mons. de Ste. Palaye, further 
informs us that the object of the writers of romances was to 
excite to emulation ; and had they been actuated by a spirit 
of genuine Christianity, we might have seen the most bene- 
ficial consequences resulting from their influence ; — but in all 
their compositions there was such a mixture of profaneness 
and immorality with religion, as could not fail of having the 
most injurious tendency : They inculcated beside, the ridi- 
culous punctilio of defending women, even on occasions the 
most dishonourable — We must therefore differ from a learned 
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a^nd judicious critic, * who considers those romances as com- 
positions of the " truly moral and heroic kind ;" had thi? been 
the case, they would not surely have excited the complaints^ 
invectives, and sermons of the most excellent and zeajoqs 
men in JEur^ape. Beside, if we consider the grossiiess of 
the manners of those times, it is highly improltjable that 
such writings would have been so eagerly caught up, and so 
universally admired, had they not been accommodated to the 
depraved taste of the readers, -f- 

I might have thought it necessary, perhaps, to give fuytljeF 
proofs of the dangerous consequences resulting from the old 
romances, and of the power which they possessed over the 
mipds of persons of all descriptions, had not the great Cer- 
yantesjinhis admirable Don Quixotte, exhausted every thing 
that could, or need, be said upon the subject; and demon- 
strated, by the success of his work, that no other mode of 
attack, thaa that which he adopted, would have been at- 
tended witli equal success. It is remarkable that Cervantes 
had been anticipated by Chaucer, in his attempt to ridicule 
these productions, and also, in his manner of doin^ so. I 
shall he excused for quoting a passage from the Letters of 
Bishop Hurd, in which he makes us acquainted >vjth the 
motives that Jnduced our venerable poet to compose a Tale 
(the Rhyme of Sir Thopas,) at a period, when the manners 
of romance were almost realised. " We are to observ/e," 
says his lordship;, ** that this is Chaueejr's owo Tale, and that 

» Dr. Blair. f Don. G. Mayan's Life of Cervantes. 
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in t|je progress of it, the good sense of the host i? P54(3@ to 
break in upon Him, and iiiterrupt hiip. Chaucer ^pprovies 
hi^ disgust, and changing his note, tells the pimple taie of 
Melibcjeus, a ftioral tctfe, per^uous, as he terms itj to shP^kv what 
sort pf fictjpns were njost expressive of I'eal life, £).pd fl^p^t 
proper tp be put into the hands of tjie pppplp. It is further 
to be noted, |.|iat the J^ake qf the Gj^^nt pjiphant, apd phjle, 
Thopas, was npt a fiction pf his own, bj||; a stprj of antique 
frame, and very celebrated in the dajs^of chivalry: so th?^t 
nothing cpijld b^j^ter suit the author's 4esign pf discrediting 
the old rpmances^ than thp choice of tliis yener^bje jiegend, 
t'ov the vehicle of his satire uppjf tjhe.ni." IJe ^^il^? '^ ^^ 
ridicij^e Chaucier bestpwed jiippn them, hastened the fall pf 
both chivalry and romancfi," * 

The character, which truth ha§ made it necessE^ry to give 
of the pl4 romances, will not apply to the piore modern pnes 
of Sir Philip Sidney, &c. &c. and pf "Scudery dont la fer- 
tile plume, peut tons les mois sans peine, enfanter un yo- 
Junie." f They, however, r^eyiyed the *' Old Cmfri of 
X-ove" and the mode pf spiritualising ^nd abstracting the 
pa^ion, which had such an effect upon tlie ijiapners of the 
Frerich people, as has never bee,i;i effaced j and if we con- 
;sider the .character, wpth regard to Ipye, of a nation which was 
so very much engrossed with those subjects ; % we must con- 
clude that their tendency is y^ry uofavourafolQ to virtue. 

* Kurd's Letters on Chivalry and Romance. f Boileau. 

X L'Academie Franfaise traita dans ces premieres seances plusieurs sujets qui concer- 
aoient I'amour, Ton yit encore dans Thotel de Longueville, les personnes les plus qua- 
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Though the form that fictitious writing has assumed within 
the last century, is doubtless of a verj different kind from 
all that we have hitherto been considering, and though se- 
veral causes now unite to prevent romances and novels from 
being so influential on manners, as in the infancy of society ; — 
yet, when we reflect that they are in the hands of every one, 
without distinction of age, sex, or condition, we can scarcely 
avoid attributing to them a considerable degree of import- 
ance. We observe that people generally catch the manners 
of those they associate with ; that the artisan is distinguish- 
able from the man of fashion ; and the scholar, from both — 
such are the effects of different associations : from the gene- 
ral laws of which it is not to be expected that the readers 
of fictitious history should be exempted : the manners of 
these, no doubt, are influenced by those of the imaginary 
society they keep, and with which they are delighted. It re-^ 
mains for me to seek out, if possible, how far this influence 
extends. 

Two causes combine to diminish the influence of fictitious 
history : first, the present advanced state of civilisatioti ; and, 
secondly, the sort of writing now denominated fictitious. 
With regard to the first, it is pretty certain that fiction, pro- 
perly so called, can only be conceived to operate powerfully 

Ufi6s et l«s plus spirituelles du siecle de Louis qnatorze se disputer a qui coBinienteroit 
et raifineroit le inieux sur la delicatesse du coeur, et des sentiinens, a qui feroi* mr ce 
chapitre, les distinctions les plus subtiles. 

Memoires de rAcademie des Inscriptions, Tom. xx. 
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upon an unenlightened, and unpolished peopk ; and that of 
course, the most effectual remedy to oppose to it, k cultiva- 
vation and refinement : in these the last century, has wit^ 
nessed extraordinary advances, of which we need no greater 
proof, than the encrcasing discredit into which superstitious 
stories have fallen ; our mothers, and our aunts may remem- 
ber when cows were elf-struclk, and when the sudden ap- 
pearance of a witch or ghost was dreaded on every occasion, 
but such notions make no part of the present vulgar creed '» 
they have been buried with the dead, and would never again, 
perhaps, have been summoned up to lights were it not for 
the Gothic propensity of some of our modern writers, to 
rake up all the antiquated stuff of the darkest ages, as if 
they thought it a pity it should sink into oblivion. 

A high state of civilisation is a preventive of the power 
of fiction, in another respect also. Commerce, and much 
intercourse with the world, will, by degrees, efface those 
strong and marked characters, by which, nations, at various 
periods are distinguished ; and the existence of which, is es*- 
sentially necessary, in order that a particular cause may act 
with the greatest possible energy. Thus, the spirit of war, 
combined with that of gallantry, formed the distinguishing 
features of the middle ages ; whence, it is easy to be con- 
ceived, that at this period, the reading of romances would 
greatly inflame those passions, which we know to have been 
the fact ; but, as an attempt to pourtray the character of the 
|)resejit times would be difficult indeed, so, it would be 
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equally difficMlt to conceive how any new effect could be 
wrought upon Europeans, by means of fiction, unless we 
might perhaps except the Spanish nation, which has been 
so recently converted by one s^iccies of fiction, from the ab- 
surdities intrdduced by anothet; taking also into account, 
the prejudice 'and ignorance which the policyof the Tnquisi- 
sitioh has obliged them to retain. With regard to the Fri&nch, 
we know the}' have been always remarkable fdr their polite- 
ness ahd gallantry ; we know also, that it was by the Fi-ench, 
the roTiiahtic mode of fabling had been earliest and most cul- 
t;ivat6d,; that it never was lost from among them; and that 
they ct^ntintied superior to all other natiohs in that depar- 
rfierit of literature. Their constant reading of this kind of 
books is sufficient to accounts for 'that elxtrabrdinary attach- 
ment and devbtedness to the fair'sex, for which ^Prenchlnen 
have %efeh retnarkablie, beyoiid their ndghb6urs, and which 
continued "to the time of the revolution ; since that petiod, 
Flinch flia'nnfers form a striking contriaBt to what they for- 
tnerly Were, and we have reason to suppose, that as the 
iriariri^fs have 'been in some degt'ce chafed, so has their 
fdn'dn'eiss for tfeise CohipoSitioh?, by whicli they were che- 
rished. 

^he 's^the observation hold's, WiCh tegard to individtials. 
CtrftiSra'tiOh, iinproVetnent, ahd a dfesi're for t'l'Uth, ^vfll prb- 
^Oftioli'ably diminish 'th'e^^lf^cts of ^ctiti'buis writing. When 
^'he 'Mtih lia's b^'eti ^'reViotfsl^r letiiarged and inVigofated "by 
being exercised lyitli truth, ^M by habits of thitfkin'g Jitid 
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judging, the illusions of fancy may amuse for a moment, 
tliey may even sometimes transport, but they can gain no 
ascendency. It is therefore for the young and inexperienced, 
for the ignorant and the ^V//e, that we are interested in the 
present enquiry. Nor is it so much to the higher classes of 
society that we are to look for the ill effects of fictitious his- 
tory — as it cannot be supposed that much additional injury 
can be sustained by persons who read of follies, dissipation 
or vices, with which they are perpetually canversant. Il is 
the middle aiid lower classes that suffer most by publications, 
through the medium of which, they arc introduced to man- 
ners they would otherwise have remained strangers to. If it 
were not for the circulating libraries of the neighbouring 
towns, the daughters of farmers might remain contented and 
happy in the humble circle of domestic enjoyment, which 
Providence had allotted them ; but the comparison they are 
taught to make between their own homely occupations, and 
the brilliant glare of fashion's fascinating pursuits, frequently 
leads to the most lamentable consequences, which every 
day's experience too sadly proves. Hence— deluded by the 
seducer, who held out the hope of treading those paths 
which fancy had Jearned to delight in — the simple girl, 
after having forsaken her aged parents and her home, 
finds every thing too true that she had anticipated in the 
scenes of dissipation, except the ideal happiness supposed to 
be inseparably connected with them. Another cause which 
diminishes the iniSuence of fictitious histories in the present 
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day is, that the nmmber of tkam is really considisrably less 
now than formerly — for tlie temit, " fictitious," can scarcely:, 
with, pmpriefcy of speech, be applasd to navels: " To eaEtch 
thee raianners^, li\?irrg, as they rise," seems' to be this principal 
aim of the noveli&t.: and — though they nvay be'prodacti:ve (if 
X may use the expressiQn-l of fictitiou)^ cmmseqwentesj by 
tearching the young to asaumO chai'aeters.not their own — yet 
portraits of vice, or of virtue,, merely, however highly eo- 
loured, can hardly be deemed; fictitious, and swch inmt the 
chasracters drawn in novels be considered; all of them-wtfe^ 
faultless], or the " monsirum non, una virtute redemptuna^' ex- 
cepted -^having there arcJi-etypes in r^alliis. In order then, 
tt) estimate aright the consequences' arising from the uni- 
versal avidity with which the innumerableiswarms of novels 
are read, that have already issued, and are daJily issuing ftoro 
^1 the presses of. Europe, we should, reg-ard isheffi, not; in 
tlie light off fietionsr,. which, by giving: fate views- of things^ 
migbt uj3.fit the inexpefienced rnand for the sobet business of 
life, or hurry it imto the vagaries; of, roumntic ^thtrsia^m; 
but of being tm faithful transcripts ©f all the follies and vices 
of a l«X'urio«s and eorruptedcage; amds the medium for con- 
veying to tfee unwary minds, the poxiso'n c^f infidelity, and of 
contempt for whatever is truly eslimablein reiigiow or morals. 
From the. very extensivccirculatioiiwhieh novels are known 
to have, some persons of great talents and virtuer have beeii 
of opinion that they might be made of in-finite use; a«ifd some 
lm.v©j,even themselves condescended topbeeoMfe no^vd writers'; 



hut, us their object was more to instruct than to please, oi 
rather to make the latter entirely subservient to the former, 
their works are not read, or at most are only read by people 
of taste and information. Such is the fate of Johnson's Ras- 
selas, and of Guatleatio di Lucca, a work ascribed to one of 
the most illustrious philosophers ; * nor will this appear sur- 
prising, when we consider that the readers of novels are 
usually the mxjst illiterate part of the conununity. It is not 
to be denied that such a form of writing might be made the 
vehicle of wholesome moral instruction, which to a certain 
class of readers would not perhaps be unpalatable : but tq 
suppose that any extensive benefit would follow from such a 
plan is to attribute to the generality of readers, a talent 
for selection aod discrimination, that exclusively belongs to 
cultivated intellect. 

It is not enough, that a novel abottods in moral sentiments } 
the whole story should be so constituted, as to convey an 
important lesson : but if every page have introduced us into 
the company of vicious characters ; if we have been in- 
duced, in our progress through the b«»ok, to simile at vice, 
or to sympathise with the feelings of the Ubertine— can the 
useful moral thrown into the last page, or into .the lasi Urn lie 
able to obliterate the bad impressions of all that went be- 
fore? unquestionably not. — In order, therefore, to make 
novels useful, care should be taken to mark vice and folly 
with abhorrence and contetmpt, and to paint with all the 
clearness of which language is susceptible, the disgrace and 

• Bishop Berkeley. 
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infamy that should ever be represented as inseparable from 
immorality and vice— so clearly, that the most careless reader 
could not avoid seeing the connection. If such a rule is ne- 
cessary, in order to make novels a medium of usefulness to 
the community, what must be the consequence, when that 
rule is always inverted ? — which, virith very few exceptions, 
we know to be the fact. The truth is, that emolument is 
the chief object about which novel writers are concerned. 
If this result from their works, every wish is fully gratified, 
and every end which had been proposed, attained. 

I have, indeed, supposed it possible, that novels might be 
made productive of beneficial effects : but to multiply them, 
in the hope of such a result, I am fully of opinion, would 
prove a Utopian scheme; for * when- the mind is much ha- 
bituated to, or much conversant with fiction, however inno- 
cent or moral, it is unfitted for the reception of historic 
truth; in this exercise, the imagination alone is employed,^ 
whilst the mind or reasoning faculty remains perfectly in- 
active and useless. 

Though it is pretty obvious that most of the evils that 
ensue from the constant reading of fictitious history, apply 
to the female, rather than to the male sex, yet, if it can ap- 

* This reason will equally apply to the methods w idch have been latterly adopted in 
oMer to cheat the rising generation into learning, whith is to be elFectedj according to 
the modern plan, by means of fictitious histories, which have been multiplied to an 
amount, which must be alarming to those that are really inteiested for true learning and 
science^ 
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pear, that from the same source, the heart may be corrupted, 
the principles undermined, or the imagination defiled, then 
they apply equally to both sexes. Women, however, seem 
to be especially interested hi the present enquiry, because 
they are more generally devoted to novel reading, than men ; 
and because their habits of life, and education, instead of 
being calculated to correct the defects of a more flexible tem- 
perament, seem as if they were intended to encourage them. 
Hence, imagination, which, if properly regulated, would 
be a very great source of pleasure, becomes rather produc- 
tive of misery and misfortune; and, of all the means that 
were ever invented, in order to strengthen the imagination, 
in opposition to the reasoning faculty, to weaken or destroy 
the moral as well as the intellectual sense, and to engender 
all the innumerable evils that rhust follow of course, novels 
have been most successful. 

This leads me to endeavour to seek out somt. of the reasons 
which may be assigned in proof of the foregoing assertion. 
To unfold all their consequences, would require, indeed, 

" A masfer's hand, and prophet's f5i« !" 

For greater clearness, modern novels may be divided into 
the two classes of humourous, and sentimental. The former ge- 
nerally exhibit human nature in its degraded state ; they at- 
tempt to paint the worst feelings of the human heart; to in- 
troduce the reader to the dregs of society, and into every 
haunt of vice. By means of these, the young man — " cereus 



in viUuiii flecti/' before he has yet left tho puterna] mansioa, 
is fully initiated into the manners and Jangugige of hostler«t 
rakes, b-ullie^, gaming tables^ ^c. &G.T-^in short, he is made 
to " see with the eyes" of Fielding and Snwliet, m^ny things 
which his own ^hiillow observation woyld nei^er perhaps have 
noted. The parting advice, and warning vpipe of affec* 
tionate parents, cannot be supposed to produce ^ny great 
effects upon one who ha? already learned* UY4i vice is not, 
either in itself, or its ao^s^quetices, \vh^t ithdr prejudices have 
taught them to believe i o^ the Qpntjrary, he i§ a^rtam that a 
inan's being a spendtjlirift, a ga^nifstiPj-a Rpd a deb9,iachee, does 
npt preyent ,him frqtn bejng well rieceivpd in sQcietys or from 
abt^ioipg t\i6 beaut^0u$ and virtwpu^ object of his affections, 
^nd he i§ prepared to regard sedate ©anners, and cautious 
conduct, only as the ma§k which is to eoncejii the hypocrisy 
and yillainy of a BljfiL 

Every caqdid person mukt. i^kaowledgfl, that this, is the 
view of things preseijted by Wq per«s,al ,pf Tom Jones j 
whiehj as it unq]aestiQp.^bly hpi^Si ih& highest place aiaaangsl 
this species of composition, is not improperly noticed here. 

The biographer of fielding, in his observations upon that 
author s principal work, in the few words wbicl^ \\p ug?^ to 
describe the character of the . hero, happens to poiijt put the 
moral of the hook, as pJainly, as if he had douse so inten» 
tionally. " Tom Jones," says be, " as iiiiuch ^ libertine as 
he is, engages all sensible hearts, by bis candopr, gmeroMihj, 
humanity^ his gratitude to his benefactor, his tend-er compas- 
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sion, and readiness to relieve the distressed." * So tben, ac^ 
carding to this wri'tfer, true libertinism is a term which may 
Guiiiprehend in it the virtues " generosity, candour, hu- 
manity, gratitude, tender compassion," &c. &c. or at least, 
not exiilude them. 'J^his is new logic, but certainly not what 
Mr. Locke, or any of his disciples would countenance. It 
is, however, the logic of libeptimsnt^ and may serve to shew 
us the advances which the modern writers have mkde in the 
sufejfect of ElAiics; Bat tb be serious;— is it poslsiblie th^t 
efn the lfea«t I'effedtion, a*ny one can think that tlife virtues 
a^cfrihfe^d to Tom Jxjnes' Could belong to, or be at all com- 
I^atiblfe' with his charactci' ? I >vill not suppose that one " sen- 
siihk heari^* will reply to this question in the affirniiativd, and 
theYfefore db riot'hesitat© to declare positively, that'tHey cart' 
not ? but in doing so, I still adhere to the old-fasllibhetd inter- 
pretation of #ords and things : for instance, — I considfei- AVith 
JbhW^rf, a'libertind to be '" a riiah who lives withoiit teSttaint 
«>r law, ^fho p^ys no regard to the pre'cepts off rfeligidh;" I 
ddn'si^^r- libertinisnl siM ifr^ligion to b6 sb closely allied', as 
to' regard th'^iii n6&rly as synonytribus' terWis; and'theffefbre, 
ea'rinot comprehend the meaning oft\\& ^^ Uumanittf" that' is 
e^cTcised in degrading and ruining thiat sex, of' which man 
shtjuM bfe' the pi*otectbr an'd guardian ; or of the " geri&o- 
sify" th'a%'** robs bf that which not enriches /^m, b'ut makes 
A^h ^bb^r i^'d^d." All the athcr v'irthes, sUfipo^ed riot' to be 

* See l*t edition of Fie Wing's wsrks, vol. i. p* 101. 
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excluded from iweaning of the term Uhertinism, might in the 
same manner be shewn to be equally incompatible with it: 
but perhaps it is sufficient to ask in the words of the gospel, 
" do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? A good 
tree cannot bring forth evil fruit; neither can a corrupt tree 
bring forth good fruit." 

On the other hand, to introduce profligate characters, for 
the purpose of exposing them to shame and ridicule, is a 
dangerous experiment. As Swift's " directions to servants" 
are said to have spoiled more good servants than corrected 
bad ones, by teaching tricks, which otherwise would not 
have been thought of; so, the high-coloured pictures of vice 
and folly drawn in novels, leave on the inexperienced mind, 
such copies of their reality, as the good moral of the worlc 
is but ill calculated to efface. 

It is rather a curious circumstance, and worthy to be 
noted, that notwithstanding the manifest evil tendency of 
the novels of Fielding, he professes most solemnly, that 
" to recommend goodness, and innocence, has been his sin- 
cere desire," and he " hopes that nothing will be found in the 
whole course of his work, prejudicial to the cause of virtue 
and religion, nothing inconsistent with the strictest rules of 
decency., or which can offend the chastest eye on the pe- 
rusal." In these his pious desires, as well as in the method 
he adopted to put them into execution, he has been followed 
universally by the multitude of novel writers who have suc- 
ceeded him, from Marmontel, to G. M. Lewis, author of 
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the Monk,'* and who, although they have fallen infinitely 
short of him in genius and talents, have certainly much sur- 
passed him in the method of conveying sentiments of virtue 
and religion to inexperienced minds ! 

Before I take my leave of this class, I cannot help ex- 
pressing some regtet, that the species of ficlitious history^ 
which, ais it hias. been employed by Cervantes, appears to be 
the safest, or least injurious method of entertaining by fic- 
tioin, has been almost entirely occupied by writers of the 
basest principles, and loosest morals. For in other hands we 
have 'sohietimes seen that humour may possibly be accom- 
panied by decency and morality; that relaxation, if neces- 
sary, hi^y be dfforded to the mind, without caushig debi- 
lity, '^nd amuSem&nt without depravity ; and that the fancy 
may be delighted, without any dangerous lesson being con- 
veyed to the heat-t 

In entering \ipojl that patt of the subject, which involves 
the consideration of seiHimental novels, I am so impressed 
with the conviction of the numerous evils that result from 
them, that I am led to say, in the words of Tasso, to thos<8 
who have as yet escaped from their dangerous influence, 

"^Guards, ohe mal fato, 
O gi'u venal vaghezza, noD ti meni 
A) magazino dele ciancie, ah fiiggi! 
Fuggi quel' incantato allogiamento. 
Quivi habitan le Maghe, cbe incantando 
Far tJaveder; e tratrdir ciascuno." 

* Sefe ^jrticulavly in proof of this, " Earsuitsof Literature/' Dial, iv, p. S4©, 
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To place every thing that is important in a wrong point af 
view; to corrupt the taste, and undermine the morals, is 
the business of these enchanters, in which, under pretence of 
doing the reverse, they have been, unhappily,, most success,- 
k\]. At first sight indeed, it is not easy to- discover, that false 
views of hfe and manners are presented, when the professed 
object is to paint them with accuracy ; that the taste can be 
corrupted by writers versed in poUte literature^ and who all 
aim at expressing their thoughts in language the most par 
thetic or sublime ; or that the morals can be undermined by 
not only cherishing the tender and sentimental afFection&, 
but working them up to a degree of the most exquisite sen^ 
sibility. — Paradoxical as all this may appear to some, it is 
nevertheless true, nor can any solitary instance which may be 
adduced to prove the contrary, weaken the evidence of 
countless multitudes. Even. Richardson himself, who was 
»iore anxious to inculcate principles. of morality than most 
of his imitators,, might plead guilty to this indictment; for 
in Clarissa, and Pamela, he has not only placed his- print- 
cipal characters in situations the most improbable, and un^ 
natural^ but in doing so, has unfolded, scenes, totally inconsis- 
tent with morality, or even with common decency ; and has 
giv€n such a degree of importance to vice,, by making it the 
whote aim and occupation of his male characters— the busi- 
ness in which ingenuity, talents, and money are all employed 
and consumed as can hardly fail to make an impression 
upon youthful fancies, unfavourable to virtue. In, the love of 
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Pamela for the abandoned seducer, there is something greatly 
repugnant to delicacy, besides its being a precedent, which 
in some degree authorises a virtuous young woman to hold a 
parley with a seducer, an incident which has been greatly 
improved upon in the more modern novels. 

But aftei all those objections, and many more that might 
be urged, perhaps there is more danger to be comprehended 
from many writers, who have taken care to avoid all appear- 
ance of grossness, or indelicacy, but who, (in the words of 
an excellent writer) * " have made the least refined affec- 
tions of humanity lose their indelicate nature in the eyes of 
many, when dignified by the epithet of sentimental, and have 
made a softened appellation give a gracefulness to moral 
deformity" 

There is not any more natural way of accounting for the 
greatly increased multiplication of those trials that are the 
disgrace of our daily newspapers* than the light manner in 
which the breach of the seventh commandment is treated in 
novels J considered in this point of view, the JuUes, and Del- 
phines of Frances, have greatly afforded to the moralist sub- 
jects for animadversion : and even one of Our own country 
women has. thought proper to make the hero of her tale, 
(who is the person for. whose feelings, and affections, the 
young, the tender, and perhaps the virtuous, are to be in- 
terested, and to sympathise with,) guilty of a crimet ia 

* VicesiiHus Knox, 
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many countries subject to the punishment of a cruel death, 
and which is, in all, attended with infamy. 

Since then, a novel is the only place, where the violator of 
the most sacred laws of God, and of his country, can boast 
of his deeds in levity of language and jocularity of spirit, and 
where his father, whilst he mildly blames him for what he 
would term indiscretions, can remind him of his " innate 
rectitude" and of his " splendid virtues ;" I would earnestly 
wish, that they, ^yhose manners are yet uncontaminated, 
would look with a jealous, and guarded eye, upon what are 
apparently so inviting — " Latet Anguis in herb^." 

But it is not the levity, merely, with which these breaches 
of the moral law are treated, that should make novels be re- 
garded as tending to encrease the corruption of manners : — 
false ideas respecting all those things in which consist the 
true happiness and honour of a woman, are to be drawn 
from them. The man who is so fortunate as to enjoy the 
luxury of finding his home always peaceful and happy, will 
be best able to judge whether the qualities that make the 
greatest figure in the world, or excite the most admiration and 
notice, are really the most valuable, or are what have chiefly 
contributed to make his situation enviable. He will un- 
doubtedly judge the contrary to be true; but it can hardly 
be expected, that any girl, who has been much addicted to 
novel reading, will cordially agree with him in this opinion : 
for her heroines are never suiFered to appear without making 
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eonqu^st^, or without receiving the perpetual incense oC flat- 
terjjr : they are ever to b)e found. in ball-rooms, anfj at ipas- 
querades, where they, of course, n\eet with the most excel- 
lent,, superlatively wise, and accomplished husbands, whom, 
notwithstanding, tjiese discerning fair-onps do not unfre- 
qnentlyi select from: a, knot' of illiterate rakes. Ijlor should 
we forget*. the^ uncommon: shar^.ofi personal beauty, that sel- 
dom fails- tOiacGQmpftnj; th&k Qtherperfectipiis, which, beside 
teaching a yjDung, lady to set. an irnmoderate vj^lqe upon it, 
eauses h^r to^form in her mind inseparable associations be- 
tween personal gra,ces and moral, and intellectual, en^ow- 
mentsr— associations; which are as likely to be injurious to 
happiness, and good morals, as- they are inconsistent with 
truth. and experience. * 

Many others evils arising, from fic,titipus history (considered 
hi this point of view)>might be enumerated, but as they have 
been already touched upon by so able and elegant- a writer 
as.Prbfessor Stewart* I will content myself, for the most partj 
with, referring to his chapters/* on the influence of imagina'- 
tion npon human character and happiness," -f^ but shall be 

* How.very^^iiferen^in this respect^ tli? impression is,, whicb authentic, and /lethjous 
Iristory is calculated to produce, may be agreeably illustrated by a reference to Lord 
Clarendon's History of his own Life, vol. i. and iiL where, in the character of Lord 
Falkland, he has finely contrasted the disadvantages of his person with the excellencies 
©C ; his mind ; and.ia,that>ofSif-.€harle3 Cavendish, he has afforded a lesson, adBiirabI]f> 
calculated to coup,1;eract the prejudices in favour of these false associations. 

t Philosophy of the human mind.. 
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excused for adopting bis words here, in order to shew tlij*t 
the mind «'hich has been accustomed to high wrought scenes 
of distress, and which is -made " tremblingly aliVe" to the 
representation of fictitious sorrows, will be incapalble of af- 
fording that tiseful and activ© sympathy, which it is neces- 
sary to exert, in order td^reliev'e the less shi&ing miseries of real 
life. '" Exhibitions of fictitious disttess tend to strengthen 
those passive impressions which counteract ^beneficence* The 
scenes into which the novelist introduces us, are, in general, 
perfectly unlike those which occur in the world. As his ob- 
ject 4s' to please, he removes from his descriptions every cir- 
cumstance that is disgusting, and presents us with histories 
of elegant and digniied distress. It is not such scenes that 
human life exhibits. We have to act with the mean, the illi- 
terate, the vulgar, and the profligate. The perusal of ficti- 
tious history has a tendency to encrease that disgust which 
Ave naturally feel at the concomitant-s of distress, and to cul- 
tivate a false refinement ©f taste, irwionsistent with our con- 
dition, as -members of society ;— -nay, it is possible for this 
refinement-to "be carried so far, as to withdraw a man from 
the duties of life, and even from the sight of those distresses 
which he might alleviate ; and accordingly many are to be 
found, who, if the situations of roman<:e were reahsed, would 
not fail to display the virtues of their favourite characters, 
whose sense of duty is not suflSciently strong to engage them 
in the humble and private scenes of human misery.^' 
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It may appear strange to some, that amongst all the ills 
which are supposed to result from novels, I have omitted the 
mention of romantic love, the subject with which they all be- 
giv, proceed, and end.. The truth is, I have not forgotten it, 
but I have been obliged to remember that it is the effect of 
fictitious history upon modern manners, I am desirous to eli- 
cit: upon which love, if he were to appear in his own shape, 
or under the more attractive form 0/ his mother, would find 
that he had lost his power : and would be obliged to assume 
the semblance of old Plutus, or of the blind goddess, before 
his arrows (though sharpened upon the most bloody whet- 
stone) could be able to produce a single scar. 

Although much more might be offered upon this subject, 
yet from what has been said, 1 believe it is pretty clear that 
novels hold no trifling rank among the various sources to 
which the acknowledged corruption of modern manners might 
be ascribed. With respect to the consideration whether they 
affect the taste and literature of the times, it is obvious, that 
for the most part, an intoxicating spirit of levity, and an 
excessive love of ornament, have in modern compositions, oc- 
cupied the place of sound judgment and classical purity; 
and that the desire after novelty usually prevails over every 
other consideration. Hence, the modern poet disclaims those 
rules of art, that have for so many ages given strength and 
stability to the production of genius ; and hence, even the 
historic page assumes a form assimilated to fiction, or actually 
partaking of it. To: ascribe all this to the multiplication of 
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fictitious liistory, would be going rather too far, as the true 
cause must be sought in the excessive refinement and luxury 
ot" the times, 

But if it be granted, that fictitious history, — a species 
of composition which has been occupied bj writers of va-- 
rious denominations often ignorant and often depraved ; a 
species of composition calculated to interest the imagina- 
tion, engage the sympathy, and stimulate the passions of 
youth, at that period of life, which generally decides the 
moral and literary character; if it be granted that it has 
contributed to the corruption of morals, then, the connec- 
tion is so close between them, that no farther argument 
can be required to prove that they equally affect taste and 
manners. 

I am well aware that it may be deemed illiberal to lay so 
heavy a charge against a species of writing which has em- 
ployed the pens of many persons of talents and taste, as 
well as of those that have no pretensions to either; and un- 
doubtedly it would be so, if the number of the former bore 
any reasonable proportion to that of the latter : but where a 
few names may be brought forward, who have expressed the 
inspirations of nature, in propriety of language, innumerable 
are they that have done outrage to truth and decorum, or else 
have mingled with their talents, qualities, which have only 
served to render them more dangerous. How small is the 
number of those that have been able or willing to descri- 
Diinate the exact boundaries, beyond which (however trifling 
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the distance) wit degenerates into licentiousness ; reason and 
propriety/ into extravagance. 

But enough has been said bj me upon this subject. I 
would wish, however, before I take my Jeave of it entirely, 
to suggest what appears to be the most likely means of cor- 
recting these evils. It is, to give our youth, of both sexes, a 
virtuous and religious education ; to make truth the prime 
object of all these pursuits ; to direct their views to reali-' 
ties instead of shadows ; to engage them in those studies 
which have a tendency to enlarge and elevate the mind, and 
strengthen and rectify the judgment as well as to rectify the 
taste ; which accustoms the mind to habits of industry and 
labour, and gives in return a pleasure, far more exquisite 
than that which is the meed of idleness or indolence. 

In these times, pains have been taken by the learned, to 
remove all difficulties out of the way of the learner, and to 
prevent in future, the necessity on his part, of any great ex- 
ertions for the attainment of knowledge : but whilst it is to 
be doubted, whether this mode of making learnitig easy will 
eventually encrease the number of good scholars, some bene- 
ficial consequences, may, it is hoped, follow from what en* 
tirely does away the necessity of any extraordinary means, 
in order to relax the mind after severe and intense applica- 
tion — the excuse which is offered by many, who indulge 
themselves in the free perusal of fictitious history. 

— Nugae scria ducent in mala. 

vox,. XII. o 



